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SOME  OBSERVATIONS 


UPON  THE 

Counterfeiting  of  Coins  and  Medals. 


DESIRE  to  record  myself  plainly  and  emphatically  at  the  outset, 
as  unalterably  opposed  to  all  imitations  of  coins  or  medals,  by 
any  method  whatever ; and  my  convictions  of  the  pernicious 
results  of  such  practices,  together  with  the  wish  to  enlighten 
those  who  have  had  less  experience,  have  prompted  me  to  choose 
the  subject  lines  I have  spoken.  The  topic  affords  a wide  field 
for  comment,  and  nothing  should  remain  unknown  or  unsaid  on 
the  matter  which  can  enlighten  the  student  of  Numismatics,  and  aid  him  in  attaining 
the  true  point  of  view,  or  which  can  influence  all  who  have  to  do  with  coins  and 
medals  in  reaching  a correct  judgment  and  establishing  a sound  public  opinion. 
But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to-night  to  go  further  than  to  probe,  here  and  there, 
sufficiently  I hope,  to  impress  upon  your  minds  the  necessity  of  pausing  to  reflect 
upon  some  of  the  evils  of  the  custom  I attack. 

The  counterfeiting  of  coins  and  medals  has  been  practiced  with  more  or  less  in- 
genuity, boldness  and  success,  probably  ever  since  the  collecting  of  true  pieces  began. 
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The  knowledge  of  this  is  common  and  widespread  ; but  though  the  practice  does  not 
prevail  to  the  extent  which  those  who  have  merely  a casual  acquaintance  with 
Numismatics  believe,  yet  it  has  always  been  adequate  to  disturb  in  some  degree  the 
peace  of  the  collector.  The  skill,  and  sometimes  art,  which  has  been  displayed  in 
producing  counterfeits,  together  with  the  mode  of  placing  them  on  the  market,  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  call  upon  all  lovers  of  a true  medallic  art 
for  a more  serious  consideration  of  the  subject  than  it  has  yet  received. 

What,  then,  are  the  motives  that  lead  to  the  practice  ? First  among  them,  no 
doubt,  is  the  sordid  one  of  personal  gain — of  profit  to  the  maker,  who  successfully 
disposes  of  his  productions  at  a price  which  he  regards  as  remunerative,  if  approxi- 
mating in  some  degree  to  that  which  the  original  commands,  for  the  greater  number 
of  pieces  which  will  afford  any  return  to  the  counterfeiter  possess  a value  above  that 
which  attaches  to  those  classed  as  scarce.  Hut  after  all,  the  skill  and  enterprise 
shown  have  resulted,  with  rare  exceptions,  in  a petty  return,  when  measured  with  that 
which  might  have  been  attained  had  the  same  talent  been  devoted  to  other  industries 
which  have  a higher  moral  standing.  We  must  look,  therefore,  for  the  secret  impulse 
of  the  issuer  in  even  more’  contemptible  motives  — a love  of  deception  for  its  own 
.sake;  a self  admiration  for  one’s  abilities  to  deceive,  mingled  with  contcmiJt  for  his 
dupes,  and  a certain  malicious  pleasure  as  he  wins  a wide  circulation  for  his  mechan- 
ical achievements.  In  my  judgment,  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  motives  are  often 
hardly  less  controlling  than  the  mere  pursuit  of  gain.  These,  however  reprehensible, 
have  been  strong  enough  to  serve  as  incentives  to  those  who  have  hitherto  engaged 
in  the  business,  which,  from  its  “shady”  nature,  has,  in  general,  been  conducted 
surreptitiously. 

I will  tiext  refer  to  those  who,  combining  scientific  objects  with  amusement,  have 
reproduced  copies  of  rare  medals  ami  coins  by  electrotyping  from  originals.  They 
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began  it  may  be,  by  providing  for  their  own  study,  and  then  possibly  for  a friend’s 
cabinet,  a supply  of  the  much  coveted  missing  ones,  merely  to  have  “ representative 
pieces  ” (happy  euphemism  !)  to  fill  the  gaps  in  some  series.  Thus  they  would  half- 
way cheat  themselves!  It  is  a hopeless  effort,  when  one  strives  to  comfort  himself 
with  the  fond  delusion  — which  no  one  knows  so  well  as  he,  to  be  only  a delusion  — 
that  he  is  viewing  the  complete,  genuine  series.  The  electrotyper  loves  to  fancy  how 
the  originals  would  look  — if  he  did  but  have  them  I Blinded  by  admiration  for  the 
precious  and  beautiful,  he  is  willing,  by  his  own  work,  or  that  which  he  has  caused 
to  be  done  for  him,  to  gratify  a questionable  taste. 

We  will  not  refuse  these  people  the  charity  of  believing  that  (in  their  pitiable 
weakness)  they  did  not  pause  to  properly  weigh  the  subject  in  their  minds,  or  appre- 
ciate the  serious  consequences  of  their  folly  ; but  the  plain  and  simple  truth  is,  that 
consciously  or  not,  they  are  travelling  in  the  same  path  with  counterfeiters  ! For 
the  work  of  either,  in  the  hands  of  others,  does  not  suggest  discrimination,  whether 
as  to  the  maker  or  his  principles.  I claim  that  we  should  make  no  distinction  between 
the  two  fabricators,  however  different  the  motive  which  actuated  them.  The  moral 
aspect  must  not  be  overlooked. 

There  may  be,  we  will  freely  admit,  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  accommodating 
electrotypers,  or  casters  holding  the  same  views,  to  deceive  ; but  they  do  not  consider 
how  impossible  it  is  that  their  pieces  should  always  remain  where  they  have  placed 
them  ; or,  in  other  words,  that  the  copies  may  change  owners,  and  walk  unsuspected 
into  the  field  as  companions  and  equals  of  genuine  coins  and  medals.  And  the  more 
perfect  the  copy,  the  more  skillful  the  maker,  the  greater  the  danger. 

To  those  who  have  chosen  as  a business,  whether  occasional  or  regular,  the 
supply  of  imitations  by  whatever  method  produced,  I tender  no  word  of  sympathy, 
nor  can  I offer  them  a single  crumb  of  comfort ; they  have  worked  about  all  the  injury 
the  science  has  received.  They  are  not  Numismatists,  nor  do  they  merit  the  name  in 
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its  most  abbreviate  sense.  And  how  much  better  is  he  who  knowingly  possesses 
such  a copy,  or  passes  it  to  another  with  or  without  consideration,  than  the  maker, 
whose  supporter,  it  must  be  admitted,  he  clearly  is.  Has  he  not  taken  the  same  load 
upon  his  own  shoulders,  which  has  been  shifted  from  one  to  another,  along  its  crooked 
road  from  the  starting  point  ? 

It  is  a fact  greatly  to  be  regretted,  that  through  the  means  to  which  I have 
referred,  the  whole  world  is  flooded  with  these  false  pieces.  All  nationalities  have 
contributed  to  the  supply,  and  the  results  of  their  mischievous  conceptions  and  labors 
are  too  often  forced  upon  our  attention  and  criticism.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  hav^e 
to  contend  with  these  active  parasites,  but  coin  collectors  have  not  been  selected  to 
enjoy  a free  walk  through  this  world  of  trouble. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  presence  of  these  so-called  “ representa- 
tive pieces”  among  genuine  coins  and  medals  has  become  so  repulsive  to  true  col- 
lectors, that  they  are  no  longer  knowingly  admitted  to  their  cabinets.  If  by  chance 
they  elude  his  vigilance,  prompt  ejection  follows  discovery.  A single  forgery  puts  a 
.stain  on  the  entire  cabinet.  It  is  like  “the  fly  in  the  ai^othecary’s  ointment.”  Hut  it 
is  just  here  that  all  arc  not  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  the  clever  work  often  baffles 
detection  for  a time,  even  by  those  who  make  a study  of  these  impositions  ; something 
new  in  the  way  of  process  is  continually  appearing,  and  only  “eternal  vigilance”  pen- 
etrates their  disguise,  arrests  their  further  progress,  and  proclaims  their  fraudulent 
character. 

We  have  frequent  evidence  of  false  pieces  reposing  in  cabinets  with  a certain  air 
of  assurance,  and  even  effrontery  — as  it  seems  to  one  who  knows  these  frauds  at 
sight — the  property  of  owners  who  innocently  believe  them  to  be  genuine.  Rarely 
has  a collection  of  any  magnitude  been  plaeed  on  the  market,  which  lias  not  been 
fouiul  to  contain  more  or  less  counterfeits,  and  generally  purchased  without  .siis])icion 
of  their  true  character  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to  the  pecuniary  loss  to  owners 
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which  their  detection  represents  ; it  is  painful  to  note  the  chagrin  of  those  who  have 
treasured  something  false,  after  the  realization  of  the  fact  that  they  have  been  basely 
deceived. 

What  collector  is  there  who  could  display  his  trays  to  those  following  his  own 
lines  of  study,  or  to  others  even  temporarily  interested,  knowing  they  contained 
copies,  without  feeling  some  compunction  at  finding  it  necessary  to  apologize, — for  con- 
science’ sake,  — for  the  presence  of  the  tainted  substitutes.^  Has  he  ever  really  felt 
that  the  addition  of  such  pieces  has  enhanced  the  value  of  his  cabinet,  viewed  from 
any  point  whatever.?  I am  certain  I hear  his  frank  and  honest  “NO!”  in  response. 

Who  among  us  is  prepared  to  acknowledge  that,  under  any  circumstances,  he  is 
willing  to  be  deceived  .?  Yet  is  there  one  who  can  truthfully  affirm  that,  in  the  con- 
scious acceptance  of  a false  piece,  he  does  not  lay  himself  open  to  the  imputation  .? 
Imaginations  of  wealth  do  not  constitute  riches,  nor  do  fanciful  pictures  of  it  add 
value  to  our  coffers.  No  really  sane  person  will  foster  delusions,  however  pleasing. 

Many  people  have  declined  to  collect,  knowing  the  danger  of  being  deceived  by 
copies,  and  realizing  the  great  experience  which  is  requisite  to  qualify  them  to  detect 
the  frauds,  and  guard  against  their  acceptance  ; while  the  ardor  of  some  collectors  has 
been  so  blighted  by  unfortunate  transactions,  that  they  have  abandoned  their  much- 
loved pursuit. 

Casts  have  a rough  surface  which  is  most  apparent  in  the  field,  being  the  imprint 
of  the  fine  sand  of  the  mould.  The  graver  is  brought  into  use  to  moderate  these 
defects,  but  it  leaves  its  trail  around  the  parts  which  make  up  the  type.  The  letters 
on  casts  are  never  sharply  outlined  ; there  is  a gentle  receding  from  their  face  or 
surface,  to  the  field.  Beware  of  an  edge  which  does  not  correspond  in  all  respects 
with  other  parts  of  the  piece  ; for  instance,  in  uniformity  of  wear,  of  finish,  and  even 
of  color.  The  presence  of  file  marks,  of  indentations  or  hammering,  continuous  or 
otherwise,  indicates  treatment  to  cover  those  unfinishable  parts,  which  reveal  the 
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mode  of  fraud.  The  production  of  a perfect  edge  is  the  greatest  obstacle  which  those 
who  reproduce  by  castings  have  to  overcome  ; the  least  perfection  is  here  attained, 
however  pains-taking  and  skillful  the  effort.  The  same  difficulty  meets  the  electro- 
typer. A band  of  solid  metal  is  sometimes  neatly  fitted  round  the  edge,  to  delude  the 
eye  searching  for  these  defects.  Such  a band  is  often  found  adjusted  to  electrotypes, 
which  otherwise  show  a seam  around  the  centre  of  the  edge, — look  sharply  for  it ! — 
made  by  sealing  the  two  parts  together. 

Some  electrotypes  arc  made  with  one  side  in  cup-form,  into  which  the  other  is 
fitted  ; this  makes  a perfect  edge,  but  still,  the  closing  of  the  two  sides  can  easily  be 
traced  around  the  entire  border.  These  pass  ordinary  scrutiny  most  successfully. 
Sonorousness  or  ring  is  totally  wanting  in  most  electrotypes  ; the  finer  or  heavier  ones 
have  a certain  tone,  but  never  equal  in  clearness,  quality,  or  power,  to  real  pieces 
struck  in  the  solid  metal.  Casts  and  electrotypes  seldom  meet  the  regulation  weight 
or  thickness  of  original  planchets. 

A common  method  to  divert  attention  from  the  fatal  evidence  which  inevitably 
betrays  all  bad  pieces,  is  to  mutilate  them  by  piercing,  or  by  plating  them  with  bronze, 
silver  or  gold,  cither  of  which  disguises  may  have  been  placed  upon  them  by  the 
originator,  or  subsequently  administered,  by  some  equally  unscrupulous  owner,  as  an 
auxiliary. 

Plating  needs  further  notice.  This  has  been  applied  to  current  coins,  and  it  is 
enough  to  mention  two  — the  “V  nickel,”  and  the  “Jubilee  sixpence,”  neither  of  which 
trouble  us  much  as  coin  collectors  ; yet  they  serve  to  show  how  deceptive  is  the 
process  when  applied  to  accepted  patterns  of  gold  or  silver  coins  which  have  been 
struck  as  trials  in  copper,  and  restrikes  of  others,  in  some  metal  inferior  to  the  original, 
riie  value  or  rarity  c)f  cither  is  not  to  |je  compared  with  the  correct  issues.  The 
rpiarter  dollar  of  1S27,  and  the  dollars  of  1851  and  1852  of  our  own  coinage,  are  the 
most  dangerous  and  noteworthy. 
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Engraved  and  retouched  pieces  deserve  equal  attention.  They  achieve  as  great 
success  in  mystifying  and  deceiving  as  any  of  those  which  I have  arraigned.  Some- 
times such  methods  are  employed  to  copy  a rare  variety,  or  to  introduce  a new  one,  or 
again  to  restore  one. 

I will  not  attempt,  even  briefly,  to  note  the  career  of  the  Paduan  forgers,  or  the 
works  of  Becker  and  others  (including  our  own  Bolen,  Edwards  and  Wyatt),  v.'ho  have 
attained  an  evil  notoriety  by  their  labors,  or  to  cite  examples.  These  we  may  call 
Numismatic  Chattertons.  Publications  are  accessible  in  our  larger  libraries  which 
give  the  explcits  of  some  of  these  skillful  forgers  in  detail,  and  furnish  the  means  by 
which  their  handiwork  can  be  recognized.  But  this  is  not  so  generally  known  to 
collectors,  nor  arc  thc.se  works  within  the  reach  of  all.  One  may  have  sufficient  time 
and  means  to  devote  to  ( ollccting,  while  not  a student  of  the  books  specially  treating 
on  this  somewhat  obscure  branch,  of  which  the  number  is  not  large,  and  these  mostly 
rare.  lie  maybe  isolated,  and  have  no  closer  touch  with  his  fellovv-Numismatists 
than  the  mails  afford  him,  — never  having  had  the  aiil  of  one  well  versed  in  such 
matters  to  look  through  his  trays,  with  an  expeiienced  eye,  and  comment  upon  the 
quality  and  general  make-up  of  his  collection.  Let  us  protect  all  ! 

It  will  doubtless  be  claimed  that,  for  the  purposes  of  study,  electrotypes  are  to 
be  tolerated  ; and  to  this,  if  positively  perfect  restrictions  could  be  placed  upon  them, 
I might  pcrha])s  accede.  But  no  system  or  method  has  ever  appeared  to  me  to  be 
competent  to  control  their  production,  or  to  give  the  general  student  a proper  and 
sufficient  safeguard.  The  nearest  approach  to  this  is  the  display  we  make  in  the 
sealed  frames  containing  electrotypes,  of  either  obverse  or  reverse,  hanging  about 
this  room.  But  as  age  creeps  over  them,  even  these,  through  the  vicissitudes  of  long 
life,  will  be  defaced,  or  enter  the  state  where  resuscitation  could  not  be  complete, 
practical  or  satisfactory.  Could  we  then  be  present,  we  shouUl  see  their  transfer  to 
the  old  merchandise  heap  ; we  might  even  witness  the  endeavors  of  some  one  to 
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match  up  those  of  a size  (though  imperfectly  mated)  to  grace  (?)  his  own  or  a neigh- 
bor’s cabinet.  We  should  perhaps  find  another,  with  plausible  story,  bartering  them 
out  to  the  uninitiated  ! 

An  amusing  instance  was  recently  related  to  me,  which  I think  will  fully  and 
satisfactorily  illustrate  the  dangers  of  electrotyping,  as  practiced  in  its  best  and  most 
perfect  form,  and  the  peril  it  involves.  A gentleman  in  this  city  desired  a copy  of  a 
rare  original  cast  uniface  medallion,  in  the  possession  of  one  who  owns  rich  exaTuplcs 
of  choice  genuine  pieces,  and  who  is  highly  practiced  in  the  exquisite  methods  of 
reproducing.  He  kindly  consented  to  accommodate  the  applicant  and  friend  ; but 
when  he  came  to  deliver  his  finished  work,  having  the  original  and  copy  together,  he 
was  positively  unable  himself  to  discover  the  difference  between  them,  so  artfully  had 
he  performed  his  work.  And,  today,  two  gentlemen  are  in  interesting  wonder  (one 
sorrowful)  as  to  which  of  them  holds  the  original  ! 

The  large  number  of  apocryphal  coins  which  have  emanated  from  amateur 
coiners  and  private  mints  in  Europe,  during  the  past  ten  years,  should  receive  the 
stamp  of  condemnation.  I refer  to  pieces  purporting  to  be  regular  issues  of  jilaces 
in  various  parts  of  the  world,  some  of  them  known  to  be  without  a coinage.  The 
sole  purpose  of  their  designers  is  to  dispose  of  them  to  collectors  at  a price.  They 
are  neither  legitimate  nor  useful,  and  make  unfaithful  records  of  history.  Liberia, 
Orange  I'Vee  State,  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  sufficient  to  note  as  cxamj)Ies.  We 
can  hardly  hope  to  have  seen  the  end  of  such  deccption.s.  Yet  there  are  already  too 
many  in  cabinets  for  collectors  to  meditate  over,  and  comj^are  their  workmanship  and 
general  sameness  in  appearance,  even  to  tlieir  bright,  new  and  unimpaired  condition. 
A “circulated”  specimen  would  indeed  be  a curiosity. 

I cannot  close  without  commenting  on  another  class  that  is  quite  as  dangerous, 
and  which  probably  works  greater  injury  than  counterfeits,  casts,  eojiies  or  electro- 
types, inasmucli  as  they  are  sound  pieces,  and  are  in  a sense  correct,  e.\cc|)t  in  specific 
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detail.  "Alteration”  is  their  name,  and  in  no  country  docs  this  fraud  so  frequently 
appear  as  among  the  coins  of  the  United  States  and  the  cabinets  of  their  collectors. 
Kvery  rarity,  beginning  with  the  first  coinage  in  1793,  and  continuing  to  1856,  has 
been  vigorously  assaulted  by  some  conscienceless  workman.  Occasionally  some  fairly 
deceitful  e.xecution  is  met,  especially  where  the  margin  of  profit  has  been  sufficiently 
tempting.  Skilled  craftsmen  have  sometimes  been  secured,  and  what  they  have  put 
out  has  been  the  means  of  materially  reducing  the  spare  change  of  some  credulous  or 
unsophisticated  collector,  or  of  others  whose  only  numismatic  attainment  consists  in 
a superficial  knowledge  of  the  great  rarity  of  particular  coins,  and  who  are  ever  ready 
to  appreciate  and  take  home  a “bargain.” 

When  we  have  met  a friend,  and  have  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  his 
features,  we  are  able  to  recognize  the  correctness  of  his  likeness  at  sight,  and  to  dis- 
cover without  an  effort  the  slightest  defect  or  departure  from  exactness.  This  habit 
of  mind  is  equally  applicable  to  every  alteration  of  date,  etc.,  upon  coins,  and  a faith- 
ful observation  is  sure  to  result  in  the  detection  of  any  attempt  to  deceive.  None  of 
these  are  so  perfect  as  to  pass  the  careful  scrutiny  of  a trained  eye. 

A shot  at  restrikes,  and  I am  done.  These  are  born  of  the  same  spirit  which 
prompts  the  most  abject  contributors  to  all  of  the  humbugs  that  beset  us.  They  are 
but  copies,  and  so  closely  allied  to  counterfeits  that  they  should  be  considered  and 
rated  as  nearly,  if  not  quite,  their  comrades  in  baseness.  The  value  of  every  rarity 
known  to  have  been  restruck  has  been  impaired.  The  marks  which  some  of  them 
bear,  as,  for  example,  those  from  the  French  Mint  since  1841,  with  the  Director’s  in- 
dividual symbol  preceding  the  name  of  the  metal  on  the  edge,  is  one  of  the  means  by 
which  we  may  identify  those  known  to  have  been  originally  issued  prior  to  this  date. 
It  is  a system,  (this  plan  of  marking  restrikes,)  which  might  well  be  adopted  by  our 
National  Mint  and  those  of  other  countries.  A far  bettor  rule  would  be  to  forbid  the 
subsequent  use  of  the  dies.  So  long  as  seeds  exist,  we  may  justly  expect  further  pro- 
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ducts.  Let  US  then  recognize  them  as  dangerous  keepsakes,  and  tolerate  no  halfway 
measures  of  cancellation  ; actual  destruction  is  the  only  method  by  which  a lasting 
peace  can  be  secured.  Busy  and  deft  hands  are  too  often  engaged  in  working  down 
the  edge  at  the  points  where  the  stamp  appears,  in  order  to  remove  the  tell-tale 
mark  ; uniformity  of  edge  is  lost,  but  this  unadjustable  part  is  left  to  take  its  chances 
of  escaping  observation.  An  e.xact  duplicate  in  color  and  finish  of  metal  is  difficult  to 
produce,  but  the  original  may  not  be  accessible  for  comparison.  Rusted  dies  are  an 
infallible  witness  of  restrikes. 

Some  cognizance  should  be  taken  of  base  imitations  of  ancient  coins,  chiefly 
silver,  which  jewellers  have  manufactured  in  recent  years  as  ornaments,  “bangles,” 
etc.  They  are  totally  devoid  of  all  merit  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  but,  by  reason 
of  their  general  resemblance  to  genuine  pieces,  they  have  occasionally  made  their  way 
into  coin  accumulations,  and,  from  their  imperfections  in  legend  and  type,  are,  to  some, 
unsolvablc  mysteries.  In  their  construction  an  attempt  is  made  to  give  a semblance 
of  crudeness  and  antiquity  to  such  pieces;  but  even  here,  to  the  ex'perienced  eye, 
there  is  utter  failure.  They  do  not  conform  in  size  or  thickness  of  planchet,  and  they 
materially  differ  in  quality  of  metal.  Miniature  coins,  such  as  arc  today  manufactured 
at  Nuremberg,  add  their  pitiful  mite  of  imposition. 

All  of  these  classes  home  under  the  same  roof ; they  are  closely  related,  and  the 
entire  brood  is  foul  and  mischievous.  There  should  be  no  e.xccption  made  between 
them  when  summing  up  the  whole.  They  meet  together  at  the  finish,  and  should  die 
at  the  same  hot  stake. 

I am  sure,  that  from  all  standpoints,  every  one  holds  in  utter  contcmiit  a count- 
erfeit of  current  money.  Numismatists  without  c.vcc|)tion  should  entertain  the  same 
view  on  reproductions  of  every  coin  and  medal,  and  I heartily  wish  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  had  equal  su|iervision  of  both  classes. 
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Contemporary  counterfeits,  such  for  instance  as  those  put  out  in  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  Republic  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  Empire,  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  my  remarks  this  evening.  They  emanated  from  a different  source,  were 
issued  with  a purpose  well  understood,  and  are  not  without  a proper  place  in  history. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  some  of  the  ancient  series,  as  I have  intimated,  down  to 
the  time  when  deceptions  especially  prepared  for  the  unsuspecting  collector  were 
uttered.  Plugged,  restored,  burnished  and  other  like  treatments  of  genuine  pieces 
are  turned  to  a commercial  rating,  and  can  never  drop  to  the  level  of  the  false 
ones. 


In  all  these  remarks  my  object  has  been  to  expose  the  means  and  methods  of 
deception,  and  to  induce  every  true  lover  of  our  favorite  science  to  repel  and  dis- 
courage in  all  possible  ways,  the  making  or  possession  of  copies  or  imitations,  whether 
of  coins  or  medals.  As  a Society  with  “ Numismatics”  inscribed  upon  our  banner,  it 
is  fitting  that  we  should  take  our  place  in  the  front  rank  in  maintaining  these  senti- 
ments. Let  us  plant  ourselves  firmly  then,  and  discountenance  everything  in  the 
nature  of  a numismatic  fraud  or  cheat  I claim  that  this  is  our  duty  and  privilege  ; 
and  that  the  purity  and  dignity  of  the  science  demand  it.  Let  us  not  hesitate  to 
embrace  the  higher  standard.  Collectors  and  dealers  generally,  should  join  forces  to 
work  for  this  result.  It  is  a contest  for  principle,  and  it  may  be  that  some  makers 
and  distributors  will  need  to  be  urged  to  change  their  views  ; but  when  the  true  and 
elevating  course  is  clearly  opened  before  them,  with  the  better  results  that  will  surely 
follow,  let  us  hope  they  will  yield  and  undergo  the  reformation  I have  urged.  With 
energy  and  persistence,  converts  and  victory  will  be  ours  ! 

Should  we  not  make  this  end  a common  cause  Would  it  not  add  to  the 

pleasures  of  the  lovers  of  coin-study,  deliver  its  votaries  from  disappointments,  sus- 
picions and  losses,  beside  giving  room  to  the  real  and  the  true  } However  humble. 
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unpretending,  or  inexpensive  his  cabinet,  the  owner  would  feel  a serene  consciousness 
that  his  pieces  were  genuine,  and  just  what  they  represented  themselves  to  be.  His 
heart  would  be  at  rest. 

We  can  obtain  ample  illustrations  for  every  essential  study  from  the  engravings 
and  photographs  contained  in  the  many  books  that  have  been  printed,  and  it  is  peril- 
ous to  the  science  to  create  or  maintain  an  intermediate  ground  between  these  and  the 
originals.  The  border  land  was  ever  the  favorite  resort  of  the  robber ; and  whether 
he  came  riding  in  knightly  guise,  with  pennoned  lance  and  plumed  helm  and  blazoned 
shield,  or,  as  the  freebooter  and  rough  rider,  with  ruder,  but  no  less  effective  weapons, 
his  object  was  the  same — pillage  from  the  innocent  and  defenceless,  for  his  private  gain. 
Away,  then,  with  all  counterfeits,  by  whatever  name  they  may  seek  for  toleration  ! 

Perhaps  you  may  think  my  remarks  are  too  sweeping,  and,  it  may  be,  over- 
forceful, but  the  offence  is  rank  ; it  deserves  vigorous  treatment,  and  my  assault  on 
the  wrong  may  have  taken  me  a little  beyond  my  text.  lint  if  my  shafts  have 
wounded  any,  was  it  not  because  the  victim  was,  in  a certain  sense  at  least,  an  aider 
and  abetter  of  a result  which,  though  enticing  at  the  outset,  all  must  confess  will 
end  at  last  in  deception  and  fraud,  however  fair  the  devious  way  which  leads  to 
destruction. 


